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they will wish to get together accordingly. Few seem 
to doubt that Germany's proposals spring from a genuine 
bid for peace. The importance, however, of these pro- 
posals lies not so much in the fact that they propose 
peace, as in the fact that the Central Powers are denning 
their terms, in consequence of which it is more natural 
and necessary that their enemies shall define theirs. 
When the terms are defined, and by both sides, the end 
of the war will be appreciably nearer. Thus Germany's 
proposals are steps toward the end of the war. Her ac- 
tion makes the peace more easily possible, we both hope 
and believe. 



ANOTHER YEAR 



If we may paraphrase a certain famous utterance, we 
are comforted by the realization at this the beginning 
of another year that God reigns and the American Peace 
Society still lives. The last two and a half years, horri- 
ble beyond description, have affected our work and our 
workers. We have been assailed by pro-Germans and by 
pro-Allies. We have had heaped upon us more than 
usual the familiar opprobrious epithets. But our vision 
is not dimmed, our program is not changed, our hopes 
are not daunted. 

Nothing that has happened gives to us any special in- 
terest in mere New Year resolutions. Today, as ever, 
we hold that war as a means of settling international 
disputes represents a barbaric, an unnatural, and a dying 
civilization. We hold that the program for overcoming 
war is reducible to two simple formula?: first, that we 
must set up effective instruments or organs for the estab- 
lishment of international justice; second, we must will 
to use these instruments or organs rather than the in- 
struments and organs of war. 

The resources of this Society, financial and human, 
are limited, far too limited ; but all that we have, and all 
that we are is dedicated to this cause in which we believe 
and for which it is an infinite satisfaction to work and 
to sacrifice. Friendly words reach us now and then 
from this country and from abroad. When the mail 
brings us a check from some appreciative person, that is 
an appreciation which we can appreciate. 

Notwithstanding the increased cost of paper, the Ad- 
vocate of Peace, larger, heavier, and in many ways 
more expensive than ever before, has continued to in- 
crease its paid circulation and to reach a widening field 
of influence. The demands upon this office for peace 
literature continue to increase. The work of our officers 
with Congressmen and other representatives of the gov- 
ernment has earned some definite results. The position 
of the American Peace Society is stronger today than at 
the beginning of the war. Its officers face the new year 
with their convictions unchanged, their resolutions firm, 



their purposes fixed, their plans clear and definite. This 
Society extends the hand of fellowship to every accred- 
ited peace agency, and offers to them the columns of its 
paper as freely as space permits. There are evidences 
that the peace workers of America are getting hopefully 
together. May the coming year witness an extension 
of that! 

From now on to the close of the war, the duty and the 
responsibility of the peace workers will increase apace. 
This war is not dragging the sentiments of peace from 
the hearts of the people. Rather it is implanting it there 
more fixedly and permanently. As we begin the new 
year we may well begin it, therefore, with a new hope. 



THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MILI- 
TARY TRAINING OF BOYS 

The American Federation of Labor at its thirty- 
sixth annual convention, held in November, in 
Baltimore, passed the following resolution: 

"Whereas the Secretary of War has communicated with 
public-school authorities in various parts of this country, 
inquiring if they were willing to introduce military training 
of the boys in the schools, and stating that the War Depart- 
ment would provide instructors and rifles and ammunition; 
and 

"Whereas the American Federation of Labor is utterly 
opposed to militarism; therefore be it 

"Resolved, That this convention protests against the action 
of the Secretary of War, and hereby instructs the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor to request 
President Wilson to prevent any further attempt to mili- 
tarize the public schools." 

This position by the American Federation of Labor is 
well taken. The arguments against the military train- 
ing of boys are many and unanswerable. It has no place 
in the school systems in Germany, France, Russia, Eng- 
land, or elsewhere save Australia and Japan. Whatever 
the advantages in military training to the soldier, it fur- 
nishes few advantages for boys. The type of obedience 
upon which it insists is the obedience of the slave. It 
tends to promote an unwholesome egotism and a petty 
national spirit. It adds another item to an already over- 
crowded curriculum and that to no purpose. Such train- 
ing in schools can but lead to superficiality and false 
evaluations. Such virtues as discipline, loyalty, cour- 
tesy, endurance, initiative, courage, health, self-control, 
are important to the safety, ^specially of democracies; 
but training in the art of killing is not necessary to their 
wholesome development. The military drill of school 
boys is a mistaken policy from the standpoint of the 
army itself. In the main it produces a dislike for the 
soldier's career. Because of its treadmill and enthu- 
siasm-killing qualities it fails to promote enlistments in 
the militia. Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, one of the leading 
physical training experts of our time, summarizes his 
objections in the following significant language : 
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"1. It is not an adequate means for physical training, 
being not only very limited in its activities, but actually 
harmful in its effect on boys less than eighteen or twenty 
years of age. 

"2. It does not offer sufficient opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the individual's power of muscular and mental co- 
ordination and the exercise of judgment under unusual and 
trying circumstances. 

"3. It does not offer sufficient opportunity for struggle, 
which requires and develops a spirit of cooperation and self- 
sacrifice, loyalty, and a strong will. 

"4. The most military nations in the world do not have 
military drill in their schools, but give military instructions 
and training only after the boys have reached eighteen or 
twenty years and have received years of physical training 
as a part of their schooling. 

"5. The same qualities that are of most value for war are 
of most value in peace. Military drill also is inadequate as 
a preparation for the struggles of peace, such as are neces- 
sary to sustain the place of the individual or nation in the 
pursuit of science, politics, commerce, etc. 

"6. Military drill in the schools cannot teach boys the real 
art of war, since they are too young to handle the real 
weapons and undergo the rigors of adequate instruction. 
Hence it is apt to foster a bombastic military spirit of 'tin- 
soldierism' and a false sense of patriotism which does not 
appreciate the seriousness of war nor the glories of the 
struggles of peace." 

The authorities at West Point and Annapolis find it 
necessary to engage instructors of physical training to 
overcome the evil effects of their military manuals. It 
is a legitimate objection to such drill that it does not 
apply to the girls, and that it is not even suited to the 
varying degrees of boys' physical needs. It is class legis- 
lation of the worst type, for the reason that if boys from 
fourteen to eighteen are to have that kind of special 
training it should be given to all such boys, especially to 
those who have left school. Dr. John Dewey remarks : 

"The usual experience of military schools (for pupils of 
this age) shows that the rigid discipline of this part of the 
training is accompanied by relaxed discipline in everything 
else, students not feeling full responsibility when not imme- 
diately under the direction of others." 

The kind of discipline needed by our boys is the disci- 
pline which comes from within. The first line of de- 
fense in a democracy such as ours is enlightened citizen- 
ship, plus an appreciation of the fact that there is an 
international point of view. Military training to be 
effective must include, to quote from Dr. Eliot, "march- 
ing under a heavy load, digging as rapidly as possible in 
the ground, and using effectively rifles, machine guns, 
hand grenades, bayonets, short swords, heavy and light 
artillery, and motor vehicles, including aeroplanes." 
Manifestly such training should not begin before the 
twentieth year. In the language of Dr. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, "The Pequots gave their boys military training. 
Why should we revert to their stupid and fatal practice ?" 

It is of importance that we apply our minds unto 
these arguments. Those opposed to them are working 
as never before. For example, one oi our leading maga- 
zines is vigorously promoting an organization of the 
"High School Volunteers of the United States" for the 
purpose of promoting the Wyoming system of military 



training in all of our public schools. If military train- 
ing is so necessary before boys can become strong, intel- 
ligent, and loyal, one would expect to find these quali- 
ties at their best in the army. Let every reader of this 
editorial ask, Are our trained soldiers stronger than our 
trained athletes ; are they more intelligent than our col- 
lege graduates; are they more loyal to the ideals upon 
which this government rests than those of us not versed 
in the soldier's art? 



A BIT OF SILVER LINING 

American peace workers may well rivet their atten- 
tion upon and call their confreres to the support of 
two significant passages in the Naval Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. The work of 
the American Peace Society in behalf of these measures 
is already familiar to the readers of this journal. The 
first is familiarly known as the Hensley resolution, be- 
cause first presented by Congressman Walter L. Hensley, 
of Missouri, and the other as the Shafroth amendment, 
because,, upon the initiative of Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, 
Senator Shafroth, of Colorado, first presented it in the 
Senate. The two passages are found under the last 
section of the bill entitled "Increase of the Navy." 
They are located in an obscure portion of page 71, which 
is next to the last page of the bill. The paragraphs, 
preceded by a declaration relating to armaments, read : 

"It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to adjust and settle its international disputes 
through mediation or arbitration, to the end that war 
may be honorably avoided. It looks with apprehen- 
sion and disfavor upon a general increase of armament 
throughout the world, but it realizes that no single na- 
tion can disarm, and that without a common agree- 
ment upon the subject every considerable power must 
maintain a relative standing in military strength. 

"In view of the premises, the President is authorized 
and requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not 
later than the close of the war in Europe, all the great 
governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged with the duty of 
formulating a plan for a court of arbitration or other 
tribunal, to which disputed questions between nations 
shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful settle- 
ment, and to consider the question of disarmament 
and to submit their recommendation to their respective- 
governments for approval. The President is hereby 
authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, 
who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mission 
by eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of 
peace, to be representatives of the United States in such 
conference. The President shall fix the compensation 
of said representatives, and such secretaries and other 
employees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated and set aside and placed at the 
disposal of the President to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this paragraph. 



